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French Cabriolet Fan — Period of Louis XVI 

Courtesy of Miss Hewitt 




French Parchment Fan — Regence 

Courtesy of Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee 




French Vernis-Martin Fan painted on 
tortoise-shell — Period of Louis XVI 

Courtesy of Mrs. Albert Blum 



THE "VIRTUE" OF THE FAN 
By Henry McBride 
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1HEY say" that the fan originated 
in Egypt but for my part I think 
it originated in the Garden of 
Eden. If life on this planet began in the 
warmer climes, as it is fair to suppose, 
what more natural gesture could there 
have been for the first lady than to idly 
stretch forth the hand to the nearest bush 
and abstract a fan-like leaf for air-cooling 
purposes? The illusion that Eve and 
Adam lived in a tolerably easy climate is 
not one that scientists have as yet dared 
to take from us, so it may still be consid- 
ered obvious that the Garden of Eden was 
warm, since it is recorded that Eve passed 
the earlier, and from the moral point of 
view, happier, portion of her career, sans 
garments of any description. 

But it is so far a cry from the simple 
implements with which Nature provided 
Eve to those with which art supplied — 
let us say— Madame du Barry, that for the 
purposes of an article — and what is there 
to be said about Eve and Nature anyway 
that science will not contradict in the 
next minute? We may just as well leave 
Eve and her palm-leaves and air-cooling 
appliances out of the question. 

Air-cooling, in fact, is almost the least 
of the uses for which the precious objects 
that form the latest exhibit at the Mu- 



seum of French Art were built. Uncon- 
sciously the builders builded better than 
they knew, and instead of constructing a 
ladies' toy, or a weapon for feminine in- 
trigue or coquetry, they turned these 
splendid fans into veritable sermons upon 
the vanities of human life. Think of 
Eve with her simple palm-leaf and then 
think of the du Barry clicking nervously 
the carved tortoise-shell sticks of such an 
object as these ! Any one of them gives 
one a clue to the complexities, artificiali- 
ties and brittleness in the life that was to 
be swept away in that nightmare, the 
French Revolution; for the fan reached 
its apogee shortly before that time of stress. 
Swept away? But the fans are still here ! 

True, so they are! Miss Hewitt lends 
her cabriolet fan decorated with marines 
after Joseph Vernet; Mrs. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, Jr., submits a Vernis-Martin 
Louis XV fan, with a picture of Armides' 
garden; Mrs. Herbert L. Satterlee's fan 
is a Regence affair with mother-of-pearl 
sticks inlaid with gold and enamel; Mrs. 
Cadwalader Jones, Mrs. B. Aymar Sands, 
Mrs. Paul Dana, Mrs. Henry Mottet, 
Miss Caroline K. Duer, and Miss Mar- 
garet B. Gould, all lend fans that are 
marvels of art, ingenuity and fragility. 

Is it not wonderful, incredible that they 
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should be here, in New York? Apparently 
all of the ladies of Louis XVTs court 
could be equipped with these weapons, 
of flirtation or discretion, for these fans 
could protect as well as threaten. The 
witty, the wise, the foolish, the shrewd, 
of that fashionable horde that gave the 
pas to all the eighteenth-century world, 
have vanished, leaving a faint aroma for 
the nostrils of poets and a bitter taste 
upon the palates of defeated formalists — 
but these ivory sticks that have been 
toiled over by artisans until they resem- 
ble lace, exist, and the painted decora- 
tions are even more delicate and rich than 
before ! 

The moralizing observer, who is often 
apt, especially in America, to see morals 
as something quite apart from beauty, and 
who is not unaware that into our modern 
life there have crept complexities that 
equal in volume those of the time of Louis 
XIV, will eye these relics of past aristo- 
cratic ideals with something like fear. 
They hint too much at things given up,. 





English Carved Lace Ivory Fan 
Late XVIII Century 

Courtesy of Mr and Mrs. de Jonge 



Chinese Pierced Lace Tortoise-shell Fan- 
unusual — Early XVIII Century 

Courtesy of DeWitt Clinton Cohen, Esq. 



at renouncements, compromises, readjust- 
ments upon a lower basis, to be faced with 
equanimity in a time like this when tea- 
table gossip runs almost exclusively upon 
the same themes. 

But the moral observer is often in the 
wrong, especially in America; for is it not 
absurd to separate beauty from morals? 
Beauty is the test of morals, as all true 
artists know. The only questipn that ever 
need be asked is, "Is it beautiful ?" and 
when the affirmative is given the moralists 
must adapt themselves to the situation as 
best they may. Happily for Miss Hewitt 
and Mrs. Satterlee and Mrs. Morgan their 
fans are quite beyond compare, and in- 
stead of wrapping them up and burying 
them from accusing eyes in napkins, they 
may confidently and openly expose them 
to the public gaze, as once more vindi- 
cating the enduring powers of art. Human 
beings may pass with astonishing quick- 
ness around the final turn of "that long 
lane" our triumphant young soldiers are 
triumphantly singing about, but art 
preaches as vehemently as religion used 
to do, that aspirations are not in vain, 
and the dream, even when expressed in 
filigree and silk gauze, may outlast kings. 




French Kid Fan — Period of Louis XV 

Courtesy of Mrs. Cadwalader Jones 




Venetian Swanskin Fan — XVIII Century 



